SALMON.

The plate includes illustrations of the
three migratory British species of Sal-
monidee: the Salmon proper, Salmon Trout,
and Bull Trout.   Of the Common Salmon
(/SoZmo soZar), the various stages of growth
are shown; the egg (with a magnified speci*
men showing the appearance when the eyes
fii$t become visible), parr, smolt, grilse,
and full-grown fish.   When the young first
release themselves from the egg they are
about f inch long, and are provided with
a sac or yolk-bag beneath the belly, from
which they draw their nutriment until the
sac is completely absorbed.   At 6 weeks
the "parr", as they are then called, are
about IJ to 2 inches in length, and at 6
months about 4 inches.   In this stage they
are distinguished by the "parr markings",
bars of darker colour on the upper part of
the body*   After about 14 months to 2
years (the period varies greatly under dif-
ferent circumstances) the fish assume a
livery of silvery scales, and they then begin
to make their way to the sea.   When the
silvery scales appear  the  fish become
"smolts", and usually weigh from 1 to
2 ozs. Wnen the sea is reached the growth
of the fish is extremely rapid, so that
in three months or less the smolts may
return to the fresh water as "grilse**,
weighing from 4 to 6 Ibs.   They spawn
in the fresh water about November or
December, return to the sea, and reascend
next spring as salmon, weighing up to 10
or 12 Ibs.   Salmon and grilse after spawn-
ing are called "kelts", and are unfit for
food   During the spawning season the
male salmon assumes a beautiful rose-
colour; he develops a horny hook at the
end of the lower jaw, and will fight to
the death with any other fish who dares

dispute his marital rights, tearing him open
with this hook.
The smolts, before migrating to salt
water in spring, congregate in "sculls" of
40 to 70, and pass down the rivers at an
average speed of about 2 miles an hour.
They stay 2 or 3 days in brackish water,
and then go off to sea, returning as grilse
to the fresh water, as above stated.   The
scales at the time of their migration to the
sea are of dark-blue or bluish-green on the
upper half of the body and head, with black
and carmine spots; the gill-covers and lower
part of body are silvery; the scales come off
readily, and expose the parr marks below.
There are many species of American
Salmon, of which two are illustrated on the
plate, viz. the "Ejfeutch" or Silver Salmon
(Qncorhynchusfcisutcht the specimen drawn
is from Unalashka), and the Qnwrtyndms
tehawyfaha (or cJiawicha) or California^ Sal-
mon, familiar to us as "tinned salmon";
weight, 4 Ibs. to 80 Ibs, or more.
The first figures on the plate represent
a simple apparatus for the hatching of sal-
mon, such as is used in the Frank BuckUnd
exhibit at South Kensington. It consists
of a series of slate boxes, from 5x3 to
7x5 inches in the clear, and say 36 inches
long. A thin layer of gravel is spread
upon the slate bottom, and wooden covers
are provided to keep out the light Water
is led into the uppermost box and overflows
into the others in succession* From 1500
to 3000 ova can be hatched in each of these
boxes.
In the centre of top of plate is illustrated
the method of hatching adopted in the
establishment at Howietoun, near Stirling,
Here the ova lie upon ** grilles ", consisting
each of about 100 abort glass rods fitted